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deciding which, but in either case the spirit and the matter
were the same, nothing differing except the words.

If then we must consider Persian poetry and Ottoman
poetry as two separate phenomena, it were more correct to
look upon the latter as a branch than as an imitation of
the former; but the more philosophical view is that which
regards them both, along with the other poetries that have*
been mentioned, as together forming a single manifestation
of the activity of the human mind.

That Ottoman Poetry would have offered a more interest-
ing field of study had it adequately reflected the Turkish
genius need not be questioned; but this does not alter the
fact that those who appreciate the poetry of Persia should
find pleasure in that of the Turks also, seeing that the two
are in reality one. And, moreover, that portion of what
I have called West-Asian poetry which is written in the
Ottoman language is, if we except some three or four of
the greatest Persian masterpieces, on the whole quite equal
in merit to that portion composed in the Persian tongue.

There is another matter, and one which has to do with
my own share in the work, that has proved a stumbling-
block to certain of my critics, namely, the presence of archaic
words and phrases in my translations from the medieval
Turkish poets. These reviewers seem to suppose that my
first object in making those translations was to write pleasing
English verses. I imagined that I had made it sufficiently clear
that my object was not such, but was to present a rendering
which should give as accurate an idea as possible of the
characteristics and peculiarities of the original. As I stated
in many places in the volume, this poetry is marked by
affectation, pedantry, and artificiality; I therefore sought to
transfer something of these qualities to the translations, and
for this purpose had recourse to the obsolete phraseology